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draw or diminish the alms of the poor, also if he
dresseth his meat more delicately than it need, or eat
too hastily by greediness, or if he talk vanities at
Church, or at God's service, or that he be a talker of
idle words of folly, or of villainy, for he shall yield
account of it at the day of doom." When he dis-
courses on the Deadly Sins themselves, we realise
that his sermon is full of poets' English, however it
came by its logic. It is Friar Lourens who gives
the theme, the figures of speech and the allegorical
illustrations are all his, but it is Chaucer who clothes
it with words. The sins are described as "Chief-
taines of Sins ycleped chieftaines forasmuch as they
be chief, and of them springeth all other sins. The
roote of these Sinnes is Pride, the general roote of all
harmes, for of this roote spring certain branches, as
Wrath, Envy, Sloth, Covetousness, Gluttony, and
Lechery. And each of these chief Sinnes hath his
branches and his twigges." There is much in the
exhortation against Pride that recalls the extravagance
in dress, prevalent among the wealthy in Chaucer's
day, and of the comparative failure of the various
sumptuary laws to regulate the extravagance. Among
its many definitions, Pride is finely described as "a
swelling of the heart." The Sin of Envy follows that
of Pride, and the Parson in dealing with the Sins
gives some discourse on the remedy for each Sin in
turn. This is a departure from the treatise of Friar
Lourens, who brings in his remedial exhortations at
the end of all. They are very beautiful exhortations
to virtue and right living, and are used well by the
Parson in his tale. Envy is described in the words